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—Right now, following ex- 
TWO WAYS TO A tensive drought and a sear- 
STRONG MARKET 


ing heat wave in most 
important canning regions, canners are feeling bullish 
about the canned foods market (see Weekly Review 


y page 12). There can be little question but that canning 
; crops have been hurt, and some of them badly. At the 
Ik same time the chances are the damage has not been 
i quite as extensive as some reports make them out to 
th be, so that this is no time to drop those sales plans that 


have been so carefully laid. 


to The above head is borrowed from a recent issue of 
. the “Kraut Letter,” the official organ of the National_ 
‘ Kraut Packers Association, which continuously per- 
th forms an outstanding job of reminding its members of 


the necessity of promoting its wares. The two ways 
listed by the letter, and additional comments, are well 
worth repeating here, and apply equally to canners of 
ing all products. 


+1 Havea short cabbage crop! 


ms +2 Have a top quality product! 
; Merchandise the pants off it! 
tes Increase the number of consumers! 
Increase the number of times kraut is served! 
sles. Create a popularity trend. 
Sell. Sell. Sell. 
re ‘“‘Number one occurs infrequently and kraut packers 
“ get mighty hungry in between. 


“Number two approach can and should be adopted 
permanently ! 
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“However, it is simply easier to be a “producer” 
than a “seller”. Human nature would have us happier, 
it seems embroiled in the creating of something tang- 
ible like stacks of finished goods—than worrying, 
studying, sweating the creating of intangibles like 
“sales ideas”, which can move goods regardless of the 
market. 


“It is human nature to speculate on the cost saving 
factors of a new piece of machinery (and consequent 
chance to sell cheaper) rather than a new design for a 
label, a merchandising program, a sales plan, or simply 
a series of letters to sales agents and customers to 
create profits. ‘ 


“Unbalance” between production and promotional 
activity in a plant is the difference between selling 
“things” as a price and “ideas” at a profit. 


“People will buy what they have been made to want. 
The successful merchandiser is the guy who, to para- 
phrase Kipling, keeps his light shining a little ahead of 
the next guy’s.” 


In another few weeks the 1953 seasonal packs will 
be history. More will be known by that time about the 
probable 1953-54 supply picture. The canners’ “Sales 
Light” is beginning to shine brightly. Whatever that 
supply picture may be when all the cans are in and 
counted, it’s going to be good business in 1953-54 and 
thereafter, to broaden that beam so that all may see 
and know the tremendous advantages of canned foods. 
As the Kraut Letter points out, the “Number two 
approach can and should be adopted permanently,” 
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One of the longest and most intricate 
filled can conveying systems in the food 
canning industry has been installed at 
the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
cannery in Honolulu. 


The design and fabrication of the sys-: 


tem for the Dole cannery, largest fruit 
cannery in the world, presented company 
engineers with plenty of problems. How- 
ever, the system as worked out handled 
as many as 900,000 cans of pineapple a 
day during the peak summer season, and 
company personnel are pleased with its 
performance on all counts. 


The system was installed this spring 
during a six-week shutdown. It was part 
of a complete re-engineering of the 
methods of handling fruit on the main 
cannery floor. 


TOP 

Tension is maintained in the cable con- 
veying system with this group of ratchet- 
type chain hoists. In the upper center 
of the photo is one of the 10 h.p. motors 
that power the conveying system. 


BOTTOM 

This is a re-packing machine in action. 
This particular machine is taking filled 
No. 2 cans of slices and re-packing the 
slices into No. 1 flat cans, shown leaving 
the machine at the lower right. 
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BEFORE—The main section of the Dole cannery before installation of the new cable conveyor systems. Note stacked cans and trays. 


Pineapple, at Dole, is packed in sev- 
eral grades, a number of can sizes, and 
many different forms—simultaneously. 
This fact presented engineers with their 
most difficult problem. Another factor, 
while fruit is predominantly of two sizes, 
No. 2 and No. 2%, the greatest volume is 
of the No. 2 size. 


Under the old system sliced pineapple 
was packed in various can sizes (No. 2, 
No. 2%, 1 flat, No. 1%, ete.) at different 
packing tables. Such packs as tidbits 
were also handled at the packing tables. 
Filled cans were hand-trucked on small 
trays from packing tables to syruping 
and closing machines. While this system 
provided a good deal of flexibility in the 
packing and closing operations, its man- 
power requirements were rather heavy. 


LIMITED TO BASIC ITEMS 


In working out the new system, com- 
pany engineers decided to limit activities 
at the 48 packing tables, generally, to 
the handling of three basic items: No. 2 
slices, No. 2% slices, and chunks. 

Then packing lines were re-arranged 
so that one end of the cannery handles 
No. 2. slices exclusively; pineapple 
chunks are packed in the center section; 
and the other end packs No. 2% and 
some No. 2. Flexibility was built into 
this arrangement by designing converti- 
ble features for the chunk and No. 2% 
lines. Both groups of lines are able to 
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AFTER—This is an overall view of the main cannery floor after installation, showin 


system which is located along the left of the photo. 


pack from No. 2 fruit cylinders when 
the volume demands. 


Packing tables were re-designed to 
make possible automatic handling of 
empty as well as filled cans. 


Finally, the filled can conveyor system 
was designed to deliver No. 2 and No. 
2% cans of slices either to proper clos- 
ing machines, or to re-packing stations. 
At these re-packing stations the slices 
are packed into other can sizes (such as 
1 flats, 1%4’s, ete.), or into other forms, 
such as tidbits. Separate cable conveyors, 
which cross the main conveying system 
at right angles, carry pineapple chunks 
direct to closing machines. 


OPERATION 


In brief, here’s how the new system 
operates: 

Gravity chutes deliver empty cans 
onto a fabric belt on the top of the pack- 
ing tables. (In the old system, these 
chutes delivered cans to runs under the 
tables. Tray boys placed them on wooden 
trays and then in front of women pack- 
ers.) The belt travels forward a short 
distance, stops, then reverse for about 
half the distance traveled forward. This 
not only moves the cans along, but also 
jiggles them off into spiral chutes of 
stainless steel wire. A number of solu- 
tions were explored before this answer 
was developed. 
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There are generally ten packers to the 
table, and each is serviced with empty 
cans by a pair of spiral chutes, one over 
the other. Pineapple slices move along 
the table on a rubber belt. Packers select 
fancy grade slices for cans coming from 
the top chute, choice grade slices for 
cans in the bottom chute. When a can 
is filled, the packer pushes it away from 
her, and it slides onto a cable conveyor. 

Along the back of the packing tables 
are two cable conveyors. One picks up 
fancy grade cans, the other choice grade. 
These conveyors have standard cable 
sheaves every 18” to support the weight 
of the filled cans. Turn-around discs are 
located at table ends. From this point 
the cable conveyors are elevated at an 


(Continued on Page 16) 


TOP 

Women are shown at work on a pair of 
the newly-designed packing tables in this 
photo. The elevating conveyors that 
carry the filled cans to the main distribu- 
tion system are shown at the right and 
left of the photo. 


BOTTOM 

Part of the main conveying system is 
shown in action here. Filled cans are 
moving along in both directions on the 
overhead cables while an employee keeps 
an eye on the operation from a catwalk. 
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RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURE 


Apple and Bean Diseases Yield 


To Antibiotic Sprays 


Control of plant diseases with bacteria- 
killing antibiotic drugs is no longer an 
interesting scientific speculation but a 
practical reality, according to reports 
made this week before two separate 
scientific meetings. 


The basic and applied research has 
been completed. Large-scale field work 
remains to be carried out. One of the 
principal manufacturers of antibiotics 
has announced the free distribtuion of a 
streptomycin-terramycin compound for 
the test treatment of 100,000 fruit trees 
under orchard conditions by March, 1954. 


Successful experimental work was re- 
ported at two midwestern scientific con- 
ferences, September 6 to 10, by scientists 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the University of Missouri. In mid- 
August the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, where other research had 
been under way, promised Ohio growers 


early recommendations for the use of, 


antibiotic sprays. 


SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTS 


Fireblight, previously incurable, was 
completely controlled on apple trees with 
a spray containing 100 to 500 parts of a 
combination of terramycin and _ strep- 
tomycin in one million parts of water. 
Dr. Robert N. Goodman, assistant pro- 
fessor in horticulture at the University 
of Missouri, read two papers on the re- 
sults of these experiments to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Biological Sciences an- 
nual meeting at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, September 7. 


Halo Blight of beans, also previously 
incurable, was cured—and prevented— 
with a water spray containing one per- 
cent streptomycin sulfate, by a team of 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
searchers headed by Dr. William J. 
Zaumeyer, chief plant pathologist, and 
Dr. John W. Mitchell chief plant physi- 
ologist. Two scientific papers were de- 
livered by the group, one at the Madison 
meeting, September 9, and the other at 
the American Chemical Society meeting 
in Chicago, September 10, 


On August 12, the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, announced 
the successful treatment with antibiotics 
of Fireblight in apple trees. The station 
will make specific recommendations to 
Ohio farmers in the spring. 


Early in the year, experimental con- 
trol of Fireblight in a commercial pear 
orchard was reported by Dr. P, A, Ark 


of the University of California Experi- 
ment Station. He used 4 applications of 
an antibiotic formulation. 

Dr. J. C. Dunegan of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, using an antibiotic 
spray prepared by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
was also successful in obtaining control 
of Fireblight of pears in a small scale 
field experiment in California. 

The American Chemical Society meet- 
ing was informed that Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., world’s largest antibiotics manu- 
facturer, had begun distributing Agrimy- 
cin, a compound of streptomycin and 
terramycin to growers for mass orchard 
testing. Edward J. Goett, speaking for 
the company, said enough Agrimycin 
would be made available through county 
agents and experiment stations for the 
treatment of 100,000 fruit trees under 
commercial conditions by June, 1954. 


Interest has been centered on the anti- 
biotic control of the two plant diseases, 
Fireblight and Halo Blight, because of 
the severe annual losses of fruit and 
bean crops caused by these bacterial 
diseases. 


Other bacterial diseases affecting to- 
bacco, tomatoes, peppers, peaches, spin- 


( Continued on Page 17) 


RESEARCH THROWS LIGHT 
ON TOMATO GRADING 


The proportion of fully ripe tomatoes 
needed to produce a fancy juice accord- 
ing to present methods of grading both 
raw product and finished commodity has 
been determined in studies carried on in 
the pilot plant of the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y. 


An account of investigations of tomato 
grading in relation to tomato juice qual- 
ity by Dr. David B. Hand, head of the 
Station’s Food Science Division, appears 
in the current issue of “Farm Research”, 
the Station’s quarterly magazine. 

Research on quality grading of fruit 
and vegetables and their products has as 
its first objective determination of accu- 
rate and scientific definitions of grades, 
says Doctor Hand. Elimination of errors 
due to differences individual judgement 
of inspectors and determination of the 
grade of raw product needed to produce 
a given grade of processed product are 
also part of the program. 


“A great deal of scientific research by 
teams of scientists working with many 
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samples and extending their studies 
through several seasons are necessary,” 
he explains. 

Tomatoes were the first commodity to 
be selected for such an intensive study 
and work has now been carried on for 
four seasons. The tomatoes were graded 
by experienced raw product inspectors as 
they were delivered to the pilot plant, 
and then three times during the year the 
juice from each lot of tomatoes was 
graded by competent official inspectors. 
Four varieties entered into the test and 
each variety was harvested four to six 
times during the season. 


Four out of five cans of juice that 
graded less than “fancy” were found to 
have been downgraded because of poor 
color. “Thus the color requirement for 
quality seems to be the most difficult to 
meet in tomato juice,” says Doctor Hand, 
who continues, “The study has estab- 
lished the soundness of the present 
grades and we hope will provide a basis 
for reviewing the pricing of raw _ to- 
matoes according to grade.” 


ISOLATE BACTERIA MOST 
IMPORTANT FOR PICKLING 


Of five species of bacteria known to be 
involved in the fermentation of vege- 
tables, two species have been identified 
as always associated with the _ best 
pickles in studies carried on by food 
bacteriologists at the New York State 
Experiment Station, Cornell University, 
at Geneva, N. Y. 

The results were the same whether the 
fermentation process was carried on by 
dry salting or by brining procedures, 
according to the Station scientists who 
report their findings in “Food Research”. 

Earlier studies on causes of poor 
quality sauerkraut led to further investi- 
gation of the bacterial flora involved in 
the fermentation of vegetables by both 
dry salt and brining methods, including 
cabbage, cucumbers, beets, turnips, beans, 
chard and others. 


“The fermentation of vegetables 
whether conducted by salting or brining 
procedures may be brought about by a 
sequence of lactic acid producing bac- 
teria,” say the Station workers. “Five 
species have been isolated in, previous 
studies so frequently that they are con- 
sidered important in the fermentation.” 

Fermentation is influenced by the 
amount of salt and by the temperature, 
and doubtless other factors of a seasonal 
nature play important roles in the pro- 
cess, they state. 

In studies with cucumber pickles, how- 
ever, the best results were always asso- 
ciated with the presence of what the 
scientists call the “heterofermentative” 
species, “Leuconostoc mesenteroides and 
Lactobacillus brevis”. These organisms 
are credited with producing lactic acid. 
acetic acid, alcohol, and carbon dioxide. 
The poorest cucumber pickles were ob- 
tained under conditions which excluded 
these species. 
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MILES REJOINS COMSTOCK 


Ben Miles formerly head of the Raw 
Products Department of the Comstock 
Canning Corporation, Newark, New 
York, and more recently associated with 
the International Milk Processors of 
Chicago, has returned to Comstock as 
Manager of the Geneva, New York plant. 


O’NEILL JOINS VINCENNES 


Dave O’Neill, formerly in the sales de- 
partment of Comstock Canning Corpora- 
tion, has accepted a position in the sales 
department of the Vincennes Packing 
Company, Vincennes, Indiana. He will 
make his headquarters in the Lockport, 
New York, plant of the corporation. 


BEECH-NUT ADDITION 


During the month of August the 
3eech-Nut Packing Company broke 
ground for a substantial addition to its 
Canajoharie, New York, baby food pack- 
ing plant, J. E. Ellithorpe, Jr., President 
of the firm, announced recently. 


WEST COAST CANNERS 
PRESENT RATE CASE 


C. R. Tulley, Secretary of the North- 
west Canners Association, and P. S. 
Labagh, Canners League of California 
Traffic Chairman, met last week in Chi- 
cago, with the Standing Rate Committee 
of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 
to discuss the possibilities of reduction of 
transcontinental canned goods rates. 


MUSSELMAN APPLE PACK 
UNDER WAY 


The C. H. Musselman Company began 
canning operations on the 1953 apple 
crop on Tuesday, August 25, at the In- 
wood, West Virginia, plant. Largest pro- 
duction of this plant, with a capacity of 
many carloads a day, is on apple sauce. 

‘he Pennsylvania plants of the firm 
.t Biglerville and Gardners will move 

‘to apple products production as the 

‘ter apples mature, and when tomato 

ce operations have been completed. 

Company officials note that apple 

ces are highly attractive to growers 

year, 


BRADEN GETS NEW DUTIES 


Joseph R. Braden, a vice-president of 
Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, Calif., 

as been appointed to the executive com- 
\ttee of this canning concern. Mr. 
‘raden has had wide experience with the 
canning industry and for years served 
with the Canners League of California. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


ASGROW APPOINTS VISSERS 


Announcement is made by Associated 
Seed Growers, Inc. of a reorganization 
in northwestern production personnel, 
which will now be headed by Cor Vissers, 
with headquarters in Filer, Idaho, and 
the title of Division Manager, Mountain 
States Production Division. His super- 
vision will extend over the dozen Asgrow 
warehouses and their adjacent territories 
in the states of Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Eastern Washington 
and Oregon. 

A graduate of Cornell University in 
agricultural economics, Cor Vissers joined 
Associated in 1936 as assistant manager 
of the home farm in Orange, Conn., and 
has steadily progressed from one posi- 
tion of responsibility to another, chiefly 
in production, gaining wide experience 
in the east, the west and abroad. He is 
thus unusually well qualified to assume 
supervision of production, under Donald 
N. Clark of the head office in New Haven, 
over the widespread Asgrow areas men- 
tioned above. 


NATIONAL CAN EXPANDING 


National Can Corporation is expand- 
ing production facilities at its Hamilton, 
Ohio, plant, F. A. Fischer, Plant Mana- 
ger, has announced. 

The first phase of this expansion pro- 
gram will be the purchase of completely 
automatic double-die press units for the 
production of can ends. 

Other steps in this program will be 
the installation of new can manufactur- 
ing lines and the acquisition of addi- 
tional press equipment. 

S. V. O’Donnell, Sales Manager for 
National Can’s Central District, says 
the expansion of thé Hamilton plant 
was necessitated by increased demand 
for cans in the area served by the plant. 
The new facilities will enable National 
Can to improve its service to present cus- 
tomers and produce new types of cans 
for industries not now served by the 
Hamilton plant. 


SUGAR ASSN. BOARD 
RECOMMENDS AD DRIVE 


The Board of Directors of The Sugar 
Association, Inc., at a recent meeting 
(September 3) in New York, voted to 
recommend to its members that an ad- 
vertising and public relations campaign 
be undertaken to emphasize the place 
and value of sugar in the diet. The pro- 
posals will be considered at a special 
meeting of the members in Chicago on 
September 21. 

The Sugar Association is composed of 
producers, processors, and refiners sup- 
plying sugar to the United States mar- 
ket, and it has associate members in 
Canada and the Dominican Republic. 
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CUYLER ADDS USED 
EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Otto W. Cuyler, Inc. of Webster, 
N. Y., Brokers of Frozen Foods ana 
Canners Supplies, have opened up a new 
department, Used Canning Machinery, 
under the able management of Vernon J. 
Snyder, who has had 15 yeafs experience 
with such concerns as: Lippencott Com-- 
pany, Lowden Packing Company, Stana- 
ard Brands, and Napoleon Engineering 
Company in charge of ail plant engi- 
neering and plant layout. It 1s Cuyler’s 
intention to handle only equipment from 
New York State plants. 


A machine shop will be installed for 
complete overhauling and rebuilding of 
fooa machinery. Selling used equipment 
is not new to this company as VU. W. 
Cuyler has been selling this item as a 
side line for the past thirty years. 


HERSCHEL - RIVERBANK - 
MATMOR 


The Herschel California Fruit Prod- 
ucts Co., San Jose, California, has filed 
a formal statement to the effect that it is 
also in business as the Riverbank Can- 
ning Co. and Matmor Canning Co., Inc. 


4 


CARREL NAMED DEWEY AND 
ALMY SALES MANAGER 


James E. Carrel has been promoted to 
West Coast Sales Manager for Container 
Products Division of Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company, it was announced to- 
day by Arthur D. Angell, West Coast 
manager for the company. 


He will handle sales of the division’s 
can and industrial sealing compounds, 
and in addition, Darex adhesives and 
Darak battery separators in the western 
states and Hawaii. He will be assisted 
by Robert D. Fitzgerald, who joined the 
company in 1952 as a salesman. 


A technical salesman with Dewey and 
Almy since 1948, Mr. Carrel in that year 
received an M.A. from Stanford Univer- 
sity in Business Administration. Dur- 
ing World War II he served five years in 
the Army. He is a native of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Mr. Fitzgerald is a graduate of the 
University of California, 


BURCH TO HANDLE HUNT ADS 


Thomas L. Burch, who was recently 
made a vice-president of Young & Rubi- 
cam, advertising agents of New York, is 
to be transferred from the New York 
office to Los Angeles, California. Among 
the accounts he will supervise in his new 
post will be that of Hunts Foods. 
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OFFICIAL OPENING SET FOR 
CANCO’S PLANT AT LEMOYNE 


State and local officials and business 
leaders of the West Shore-Harrisburg 
area will participate in the official open- 
ing of the American Can Company’s new 
multimillion - dollar container - making 
plant at Lemoyne, Thursday and Friday, 
September 17 and 18. 

Top executives of the company from 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and New York 
State also will be present, according to 
S. D. Arms, Atlantic Division vice presi- 
dent. 

He said the two-day plant-opening pro- 
gram will include an “Open House” pre- 
view for the public Friday evening (Sep- 
tember 18) from 7 to 9:30 P.M. Visitors 
will see highlights of the can-making 
operations on a tour through the plant, 
The tour route will be marked by exhi- 
bits and displays providing facts about 
the company and its products. There will 
be refreshments and entertainment, and 
souvenirs will be distributed. 


The plant, 58th of Canco’s container- 
making facilities in the U. S., Canada 
and Hawaii, is the last word in modern 
industrial design and is equipped with 
the latest in high-speed can-making ma- 
chinery, Mr. Arms explained. Located on 
a 47-acre plot off South Tenth Street, in 
Lemoyne, the plant contains more than a 
quarter-million square feet of floor space. 

The new Canco facility will serve the 
expanding needs of canners in Eastern 
and Central Pennsylvania and the Appa- 
lachian areas of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia. It has a rated capa- 
city of 400,000,000 containers a year, 
most of which will go to packers of 
fruits, vegetables and chocolate syrup in 
the four-state territory. 

The new Lemoyne plant is the third 
of the company’s installations in Penn- 
sylvania and the second in the Harris- 
burg area. Canco operates a tinplate in- 
spection station at Seventh and Graham 
Streets, in Harrisburg, and a container- 
making factory at Allen and Palmer 
Streets, in Philadelphia. 


C. E. BATES RECOVERING 


Mr. C. E. Bates, C. E. Bates Company, 
Blanchester, Ohio, canners of sweet corn, 
is recovering from a gall bladder opera- 
tion at Hale Memorial Hospital, Wil- 
mington, Ohio. 


USDA PURCHASES CANNED BEEF 

The USDA on August 31 announced 
total purchases of 7,935,835 lbs. of beef 
products for the week of Aug. 31. Pur- 
chases were: 5,959,835 lbs. of canned 
beef at an average of 38.83c per lb. and 
1,816,000 lbs. of hamburger at average 
of 35.06¢ per lb., both f.o.b. plants. In 
addition, 160,000 lbs. of canned beef were 
purchased under an Foreign Operations 
Admin. requisition for export to Ger- 
many at a cost of 40.03¢c per lb. delivered 
at port. 


LA CHOY ANNOUNCES 
FALL AD PROGRAM 


La Choy Food Products has announced 
its fall 1953 advertising campaign, head- 
lined by Dave Garroway’s popular TV 
program—‘Today.” The La Choy com- 
mercials by Garroway will appear over 
47 stations of the NBC Network. 


La Choy is the first Chinese food 
manufacturer to sponsor a national net- 
work TV show. The complete line of 
La Choy Chinese foods will be featured. 
This will be in addition to four-color and 
black and white advertisements in the 
following store-distributed magazines: 
Woman’s Day, Family Circle, Better Liv- 
ing, Everywoman’s and American Fam- 
ily. Also, La Choy will use local radio, 
newspapers and TV spots as well as 
trade ads in the Red & White News, 
Cooperative Merchandiser, IGA Grocer- 
gram, Deerwood Retailer, Grocer’s Di- 
gest, Progressive Grocer, Food Topics, 
Clover Farm Bee, Super Market Mer- 
chandising and Chain Store Age. La 
Choy reports that their fall 1953 sched- 
ule is the biggest and most extensive pro- 
gram they have ever undertaken in 
thirty years of national advertising. 


EAT MORE OHIO CANNED 
FOODS 


“Eat More Ohio Canned Foods” is the 
slogan that greets you when meeting the 
trucks of Lake Erie Canning Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio. Geo. E. and LeRoy 
Wenger, of this company, have faith in 
their Ohio canned foods and propose to 
increase consumer acceptance through 
deeds rather than dreams. 


The idea was parked by a fellow 
Ohioian driving over Ohio with an auto 
plate lettered in bright red, on a grey 
background, over an outline map of Ohio. 
The plate reads: “Eat More Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables.” It is reported 
that many city people paused to read the 
tag. Their comments were: “A good 
idea.” The man with the auto plate 
says: “Go to it boys, the idea is one of 
several links in the chain to consumer 
acceptance of your products.” But he 
warns: “The link will snap unless a 
quality product, that will satisfy, is de- 
livered.” 


B. C. PAULSEN 


B. C. “Bud” Paulsen, San Jose District 
Sales Manager for the American Can 
Company, died suddenly on August 26 
of a cerebral hemorrhage. Upon gradua- 
tion from the University of Washington 
in 1935, Mr. Paulsen joined Canco in 
Seattle. After three years he was trans- 
ferred to Portland, Oregon, where he re- 
mained until January 1951, when he was 
transferred to San Francisco as Assist- 
ant District Manager of the Northern 
California district.. Later he was trans- 
ferred to San Jose as District Sales 
Manager. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 15-17, 1953—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 15-24, 1953 — NATIONAL 
MACARONI WEEK, sponsored by National 
Macaroni Institute, Tomato Council, Inc., 
and Can Manufacturers Institute. 


OCTOBER 26, 1953—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Casa 
de Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1953—OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-18, 1953 — lowa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 2, 1953 
—CANNED FOODS ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 
Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 1, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Meeting, Food Technology Building, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

DECEMBER 2, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1958 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATON, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—-NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—OoHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKE!S, 
Annual Convention, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Mr. Packer! 
Do Your Cost Reports Tell the Truth? 


You are being asked, Mr. Packer, to explain the 
wide variance between your own costs to pack and 
sell, and the weighted average costs of your com- 
petitors, friendly or otherwise, within your own area. 

Your firm, the entire industry, is being challenged 
today as never before—canned foods, frozen foods, 
and fresh foods all competing for the same consu- 
mer dollar. To meet this challenge squarely and 
intelligently, you must be able to present a TRUE 
picture of your operations, 

Uniform accounting procedures, within the in- 
dustry, is the first step towards elimination of some 
of the abuses that have plagued the industry far too 
long. Every packer, be he small or large 
speakirig the same language as to costs, 
can only result in intelligent compe- 
tition. 

One small packer says, “. .. this is the 
most constructive idea offered the in- 
dustry in the past twenty-five years ... 
my only regret is that it (uniform ac- 
counting methods) was not initiated 
years ago.” 

ANNOUNCING the remarkable 


Douglas G. Colley Accounting System NAME FIRM NAME 
for packers of canned and frozen fruits 
POSITION ADDRESS 
NO. of PRODUCTS PACKED___ Canned Frozen 


and vegetables. Designed, explained, and illustrated 
by the “Dean of Accountants” in the food field, it is 
remarkable for its simplicity, and for the ease with 
which it can be installed by your own staff. 

We have prepared a booklet entitled—“Meeting 
the Challenge,” which describes the system, the 
chart of accounts and the manual of instructions, 
the various forms with illustrated entries, and the 
Profit and Loss report by commodities. Send for 
your copy today, there is no obligation, other than 
you owe it to your firm to investigate this vital pro- 
gram and service, designed to help packers both 
small and large to “Chart a Course to Profits.” 


The Committee for Uniform Accounting 

¢/o Tallman Robbins & Co-Publishers Dept. PA-1 
314, West Superior Street 

Chicago 10, Illinois 


Without obligation please send my copy of “Meeting the Chal- 
lenge” describing the Douglas G. Colley (uniform) Accounting 
System, for packers of canned or frozen fruits and vegetables and 
dry products. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Market Strong as Heat Wave, Drought End 


The doors of canners’ sales offices 
opened Tuesday morning, following the 
long Labor Day Week-end, but they were 
not too disposed to do business. Many 
withdrew from the market entirely until 
a more accurate picture of the damage 
from the record breaking heat wave and 
drought can be determined. Others raised 
prices in line with their own situation. 
The volume of business this week will 
be further reduced as many buyers close 
doors Thursday and Friday in observ- 
ance of the Jewish Holy Days. 

From all areas East of the Rockies 
come reports of crop damage, especially 
to tomatoes, corn, lima beans, beets, car- 
rots and cabbage to some extent. Nor 
was California excepted. Peaches in that 
State came in for attention as an un- 
seasonable rain visited the area, followed 
by excessive humidity, causing brown rot 
in the orchards. So extensive was the 
damage that the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board has requested the State Secretary 
of Agriculture to cancel the stabiliza- 
tion program. Higher prices are pre- 
dicted due to the increased cost of in- 
spection. 


TOMATOES — Tomato canners here 
in Maryland, who only a week or so ago 
offered standard 303’s at $1.12% are now 
asking as high as $1.30. Others, as men- 
tioned above, are completely withdrawn. 
In Indiana where quotations were just 
beginning to make an avpearance, it’s 
hard to find an offer this week. The same 
condition prevails in Ohio and most other 
tomato canning states. Even in Cali- 
fornia the season is late. There can be 
no question but that the drought and dry 
weather will seriously curtail tomato 
production. Vines have defoliated badly 
and the fruit is small, but the crop is not 
yet done. There are still plenty of to- 
matoes on the vines, and with favorable 
weather from here on in, tomatoes can 
recover to some extent. 


CORN—The corn picture is, of course, 
greatly changed from a few short weeks 
ago. During the heat wave corn came in 
entirely too fast to handle. The result, 
of course, is lowered quality in some in- 
stances, and skipped acreage and reduced 
production in other instances. Acreage 
of late corn that will be helped by the 
generous week-end rains and the present 
cooler weather, is relatively small. Har- 
vested acreage in Wisconsin, it is re- 
ported, will not be much more than last 
year due to abandonment, and the yield 
per acre will be down to 10 to 15 percent 
below last year. The same is true in Min- 
nesota. Stuarts disease damage in IIli- 
nois is reported greater than anticipated. 
Pennsylvania and Tri-State corn canners 
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took a terrific lacing from the heat and 
drought. 

There’s not much action in corn this 
week with many buyers deciding to wait 
and see, as they are pretty well covered 
for the time being. A number of canners 
are withdrawn and particular strength 
is noted in No. 10’s in the Mid-West. 


BEETS—The rain undoubtedly will 
help the sizing of beets to provide more 
beets for slicing and dicing, though 
another shortage is anticipated. 


SAUER KRAUT—There isn’t much 
kraut to be found in any market and 
prices continue relatively high. One well 
known canner reports that this is the 
fifth year in succession the warehouse 
floors have shown, six weeks prior to new 
pack. 

The National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion urges a careful review of the USDA 
acreage figures on cabbage for kraut, 
which shows a 48 percent increase in 
contracted acreage. The proportion of 
contracted acreage to open market pur- 
chases for kraut is changing, says the 
Association. The total supply of cab- 
bage for both the fresh market and for 
kraut in the summer crop states are up 
only 1 percent, and the total supplies 
(for both fresh market and kraut) in the 
early fall crop states, are up only 6 per- 
cent from last year, so that the 48 per- 
cent referred only to the change in the 
method of buying the raw cabbage, and 
does not in any way indicate the total 
supply of cabbage available for kraut. 


APPLE SAUCE—Apple sauce can- 
ning is now going on in Virginia, and 
will gradually work North through 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and New York 
State. As is well known, buyers are 
badly in need of this item, but it looks 
like another short year for this crop. 
Here again the drought has held down 
the sizing in the important apple grow- 
ing areas. A well known New York 
packer this week advises he is paying 
40 percent more for raw fruit than last 
year. Opening prices for prompt ship- 
ment are $1.05, $1.90 and $9.75 for 8 
ounce, 303’s and No. 10 fancy respec- 
tively. Due to the shortage, and the high 
quality of the California Granvenstein, 
canners in that State are reported re- 
ceiving many inquiries from the East. 
Operations in that State are also under 
way. 


OPENS NEW BRANCH 


Gerber Products Company has opened: 
a new branch distributing warehouse at 
Atlanta, under the management of 
Harry Osterhart, general traffic man- 
ager for the company. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Holidays Slow Down Operations—Conflict- 
ing Thoughts On Crop-Pack Situation, Many 
Canners Withdrawn — Eastern Tomatoes 
Nominal—Bean Canners Off Market—Good 
Volume S.O.P. Corn—Peas, Citrus, Other 
Fruits Unchanged — Salmon Quiet — Fair 
Buying Movement In Sardines — Increased 
Demand for Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The combination 
of Labor Day and the Jewish holidays 
has tended to slow down operations in 
the local market. This is all to the good, 
as most canners have withdrawn from 
the market until they have an oppor- 
tunity to reappraise their pricing struc- 
tures in the light of the shorter pack 
situation which has developed as a result 
of the long spell of hot, dry weather in 
late August and early September. 


THE OUTLOOK — There are two 
schools of thought among buyers with 
regard to the unfavorable pack reports 
that keep rolling in. Some distributors 
are of the opinion that now is the time 
to cover, and have been proceeding ac- 
cordingly. Others believe that carry- 
overs will cushion the impact of curtailed 
1953 packs and see the markets enter- 
ing an era of greater price stabilization. 
Insofar as inventory planning for the 
closing quarter of the year is concerned, 
most buyers are apparently marking 
time until they have an opportunity to 
fully appraise the supply-price situation 
for the balance of 1953 and the early 
months of 1954. 


TOMATOES—The market in the East 
has become largely nominal, with most 
canners entirely withdrawn from the 
market for the time being. Insofar as 
open market offerings are concerned, 
standard 303s out of the Tri-States 
were quoted anywhere from $1.22% to 
$1.30 during the week, with most can- 
ners favoring the latter figure for full 
quality goods. Reports from canning 
centers indicate continued disappointing 
yields and many plants have given up 
the ghost, closing down for the season 
when it became obvious that their sup- 
ply of raw stock would not be of pro- 
cessable quality. Buyers are now turi- 
ing their eyes toward California, an! 
here again a strong market is in sigh’. 
The midwest, of course, has suffere: 
along with the East from the effect of 
the extended heat wave. 


BEANS—Here, again, many cannes 
have withdrawn all offerings from the 
market, and are struggling with the 
limited isupplies of raw stock at their 
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disposal to pack enough beans to take 
care of business already on their books. 
Last sales were reported around $1.25 
for standard flat cut green beans, 303s, 
but if raw stock prices continue to rise, 
a stiffer market is believed in prospect. 


CORN—There has been a good volume 
of SAP business taken on corn and 
buyers are waiting to see how the pack 
will shape up in the light of the heat 
damage to other processing crops. Mean- 
while, however, stocks in distributors’ 
hands are adequate for prompt and 
nearby requirements. 


PEAS—No price changes are reported 
in peas this week, and canners are get- 
ting a moderate amount of additional 
fill-in business on the basis of their open- 
ing price levels. 


CITRUS—An occasional small lot of 
orange juice is coming to light as Florida 
canners complete their warehouse in- 
ventories, but these blocks are usually 
limited and find buyers without finding 
their way onto canners’ price lists. On 
2s, offerings now consist mainly of 
tangerine juice, which is held at $1.05, 
f.o.b. Florida cannery. Grapefruit juice 
46-ounce lists unchanged at $2.05. On 
sections, 303s are offered at $1.40, with 
choice at $1.35. Citrus salad 3038s, 
choice, are held at $1.90, cannery. 


OTHER FRUITS—Little additional 
business is reported in new pack Cali- 
fornia fruits this week, and the price 
basis remains without change . . . Dis- 
tributors are watching the red cherry 
situation with close interest, and appar- 
ently are apprehensive over consumer 
reaction to shelf prices based on 2s 
bought anywhere from $2.40 to $2.50, 
cannery basis ... New pack apple sauce 
is being bought sparingly as distributors 
wait to test out the higher price levels 
ruling this season. 


SALMON—tTrade demand for salmon 
continues on the quiet side, with buyers 
waiting to get final pack figures and give 
the price basis on the new season’s pack 
a thorough testing-out. Total pack of 
all varieties in Southeast Alaska up to 
August 29 was 845,772 cases, against 
1,133,105 cases at the same time a year 
ago. The Alaska pack total up to 
August 29 was 2,740,039 cases, against 
3,348,353 cases at the same time a year 
ago, according to the U.S. Fish & Wild- 
life Service. Reds for prompt shipment 
continue held at $27 per case, with flat 
halves ranging $17 to $17.50. Pinks list 
at $18.50 for talls, with halves at $10.50, 
while chums hold at $14 and $8.50, re- 
spectively. Puget Sound sockeye halves 
are quoted at $17.50 per case, all f.o.b. 


SARDINES—Some Maine canners re- 
main withdrawn from the market, while 
others have continued to confirm business 
in quarter keyless oils on the basis of 
$7.50 per case, f.o.b. There has been a 
fair buying movement at this level, as 
reports from Down East continue to in- 
dicate a very short production. 


RED PITTED CHERRY PACK 


(in actual cases) 
Compiled by NCA Division’ of Statistics 


State 1952 1953. 
Ohio 66,539 a 


a a 

Utah and Idaho.................. 75,565 41,972 
Wash. and OFe..........cc0.0 97,762 106,692 


a Included in ‘Other States.” 


PACKS OF R.S.P. CHERRIES BY 
SIZE OF CONTAINER 


Can Size 1952 1953 


2,428,165 1,833,899 
24/303 <a 375,462 827,882 
Miscellaneous 1,251 1,254 


* Includes some pie filling reported in glass and tin. 
** Includes smail amount of 24/300s. 


GET THE 
FACTS 
“ABOUT 


Write today for literature that describes 


the 


STEAM BLANCHER 


for Mushrooms, Fruit, Vegetables 


See your Robins representative or 
wire, call or write direct. 


‘HE CANNING TRADE 


all the advanced features of this out- 
standing performer. It’s designed to eli- 
minate guess-work completely—gives you 
complete, easy control of process, reduces 
shrinkage, permits more uniform blanch- 
ing, gives you better quality and color. 
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AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Break Finally Comes In Heat And Drought— 
Not Many Offerings Of Tomatoes—No. 10 
Corn Advancing — Kraut Production To 
Start Shortly—Peas Quiet—Still Pushing For 
Bean Deliveries—Citrus Continues Tight— 
Salmon On Sloppy Side—Some Loseness In 
Pears—Cocktail Sales Excellent. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Sept. 10, 1953 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
a break finally in the terrific hot, dry 
weather that has plagued the Midwest 
area for some time as much needed rain 
ended the drought followed by consider- 
ably cooler weather. Canners are now 
breathing easier although the damage 
already done cannot be repaired and pro- 
duction days lost on tomatoes cannot be 
made up unless there is a long season 
before us before the first frost sets in. 
However, there is little question that 
total production of corn and tomatoes 
will be lower along with an adverse effect 
on carrots, beets and possibly kraut. 

The total amount of business passing 
in Chicago this week was down from 
previous high levels enjoyed the past 
month or two but still is satisfactory. 
With the exception of salmon and stand- 
ard cut beans, markets are strong with 
indications they will continue that way. 
Tomato canners are reluctant to quote 
due to very poor production records to 
date and corn canners here have raised 
prices on #10 corn or are in the process 
of doing so. Fancy beans are still in 
heavy demand and shipments are behind 
requirements. Other vegetables are mov- 
ing in a satisfactory manner and West 
Coast fruits are selling better. Citrus is 
being sold only in small lots where it 
can be found as most canners are now 
out of business and salmon is finding few 
buyers as the market continues unsettled. 


TOMATOES—Really tough weather 
has dampened canners’ interest in sales 


and not too much is offered from local’ 


sources. Standard 303s can be bought at 
$1.30 from a few spots with the trade 
trying to buy at $1.25 and having no 
success. Eastern canners have turned 
down substantial business at $1.15 as 
they too have suffered from adverse 
growing conditions. Very little has been 
canned here and so far the quality leaves 
a lot to be desired. Heavier tonnage and 
much better raw stock is now anticipated 
if present weather conditions continue 
although much production has been lost 
that probably will never be made up. 
Fancy juice is available at $2.40 for 46 
oz. and $1.15 for 2s while extra standard 
catsup is offered at $1.45 to $1.50 for 14 
oz. bottles. The trade just don’t have 
the offerings before them that they would 
like to have. Extra standard tomatoes 
in #2 tins at $1.40 to $1.50 are now a 
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thing of the past and the few offerings 
available are now at $1.70 to $1.75. 


CORN—Falling production totals and 
heavy sales on #10 corn have led many 
canners to push prices up to $9.50 on 
fancy whole kernel and $8.50 to $8.75 on 
extra standard with some canners re- 
porting a sold up position on the latter 
grade. Shelf sizes remain unchanged at 
$1.50 for fancy whole kernel in 303s and 
$1.45 for cream style. The market is 
somewhat unsettled on standard 303s 
with the trade trying to buy at $1.10. 
Canning is still in progress although the 
hot weather brought corn along with a 
rush and the season will end much 
sooner than usual. 


KRAUT—Wisconsin canners are ex- 
pected to start production in about two 
weeks although no prices have been 
named due to the uncertainty of raw 
stock costs. Distributors’ stocks are at a 
minimum with unsold stocks in first 
hands in the same position. Much higher 
spot prices lately and warm weather have 
slowed the movement of kraut but under 
present conditions no one has been con- 
cerned. 


PEAS — This item has_ temporarily 
been pushed in the background because 
of the conditions and interest surround- 
ing other major vegetable crops. Prices 
are unchanged and shipments are mov- 
ing into Chicago in a routine manner. 


BEANS—Green and wax beans have 
been foremost in the trade’s interest for 
a long time although conditions are be- 
coming a little more settled now that 
heavy shipments have reached this 
market. The trade still are pushing for 
deliveries on fancy beans and offerings 
are very much on the light side. Fancy 
three sieve cuts are currently selling at 
$1.80 with fours at $1.70 and no quib- 
bling about such prices are apparent. 
Standard cuts are moving into Chicago 
at $1.25 for 303s and $6.50 for tens from 
both Eastern and Southern sources. 
There seems to be plenty of standard cut 
beans offered at the moment and prices 
are not too strong. 


CITRUS—tThere is plenty of interest 
in citrus here particularly orange juice 
but little or nothing is offered from 
Florida sources. One or two small lots 
were offered here this week at $2.95 for 
46 oz. orange and were sold as soon as 
offered. Limited quantities of grapefruit 
juice are available at $2.25 but buyers 
find that it is impossible to buy any kind 
of an assortment. It’s a very tight 
situation. 


SALMON — Despite reports of a 
smaller total pack, this market continues 
on the sloppy side and the trade are 
buying very little salmon at the present 
time. So many lower prices and fancy 
deals are heard that distributors are 
fearful about buying anything except on 
a day to day basis. The situation is ex- 
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pected to continue this way until the 
market settles down and some resem- 
blance of order is restored. 


PEARS—Ever since opening prices 
have been named canners have been 
pushing for sales but the trade here have 
been reluctant to buy seemingly con- 
tent to wait a while and see what hap- 
pens. Now lower prices than original 
openings have reached here and while 
they may not produce any immediate 
business they will certainly make for an 
upset condition. 


COCKTAIL—Sales of cocktail here 
have been excellent and early shipments 
to this market have been heavy as ware- 
house stocks were at a minimum when 
the new pack became available. Prices 
are firm at $12.80 and $3.45 for fancy 
tens and 2%s with choice at $12.00 and 
$3.30. 


OTHER FRUITS—Sales of Hawaiian 
pineapple are maintaining their fine pace 
the only problem being cargo space from 
the islands to the mainland. Spot sup- 
plies of prune plums are cleaning up 
nicely and canners seem well satisfied 
with sales of berries and cherries ever 
since the new packs were offered. Dis- 
tributor’s stocks of applesauce are ex- 
hausted with nothing available from first 
hands and the new pack still thirty days 
away. There should be no problem about 
early sales on this one. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Trend To Stronger Market—Brown-Rot In 
Peaches — Cocktail Steady — Fig Canning 
Underway—Applesauce Market Extending— 
Beans Short—Olive Sales Ahead Of Last 
Year—Salmon Season About Over— 
Tuna Steady. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 10, 1953 


THE SITUATION—California crops 
for canning have been somewhat back- 
ward this year in maturing and in sev- 
eral instances the packs have been below 
earlier expectations. Asparagus was the 
first to set the pattern and string beans 
have since followed. This same tendency 
has since been noted in figs, tomatoes 
are late in ripening and a situation has 
arisen in cling peaches which has caused 
the Cling Peach Advisory Board to 
recommend that the State Director of 
Agriculture order that use of the stabili- 
zation fund and program be discontin- 
ued. Unseasonable rain, followed by high 
humidity, visited some of the large peach 
growing districts during the week caus- 
ing brown rot and, it now seems appar- 
ent that the total harvest will be below 
the estimated marketable tonnage of 
514,000 tons for the season. The market 
on quite a few items has strengthened in 
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recent weeks and the trend in this direc- 
tion continues. 


PEACHES—Early sales of both cling- 
stone and freestone peaches have been 
quite heavy and some canners have 
stepped out of the market for the time 
being on a few items. There is a feeling 
in the trade that prices on clingstones 
may be adjusted upward as canning 
costs seem to be rising. Inspection costs 
are mounting as brown rot makes its 
appearance and other costs are also on 
the upgrade. Elberta peaches are run- 
ning quite a wide range in price, with 
regular pack selling from $3.30 to $3.50 
for No. 2%s fancy, in both halves and 
sliced. A nationally advertised brand is 
priced at $3.55, this being packed in 
extra heavy syrup. The No. 308 size in 
this brand is offered at $2.35. The prices 
are for both California and Pacific 
Northwest pack. 


COCKTAIL—There is a steady busi- 
ness done on fruit cocktail and its com- 
panion item fruits for salad. For a time 
there was a little shading from opening 
prices on No. 2% fruit cocktail, but this 
seems to have disappeared. Prices on 
this item are: buffet, $1.85; No. 303, 
$2.35; No. 2%, $3.60 and No. 10, $12.80 
to $13.20. These are largely for adver- 
tised lines. Fruits for salad are getting 
more attention than in some recent years, 
with No. 308 priced at $3.10 for tin and 
$3.30 for glass pack. There is quite a 
demand for the No. 2% size in glass, 
with this priced at $4.95. Whole spiced 
yellow cling peaches are getting con- 
siderable attention, with No. 2'2s priced 
at $3.15 to $3.65 and No. 10s at $10.50 to 
$11.75. Fruit nectars are finding quite 
a prominent place in early sales, with 
apricot nectar moving at $1.05 for the 
No. 211 size and $3.25 for 46 oz. Pear 
nectar is being priced quite generally at 
67% cents for 5% oz. and $1.05 for No. 
211. Elberta peach nectar is moving at 
$1.00 for No. 211. 


FIGS—The canning of figs is under 
way but there are indications that the 
output will be less than that of last year. 
The fruit ripened later than usual and 
some of the fruit on the trees will not 
reach canning size. Considerable of the 
pack is made in glass for sales effect. 
New pack fruit is being offered at $2.50 
for No. 308 glass and $4.10 for No. 2% 
glass, with the latter in tin at $3.50. 
Some canners are making a pack in No. 
10 tin, pricing this at $11.50. 


APPLESAUCE—With the apple crop 
a short one in some Eastern growing dis- 
tricts, California canners are again sell- 
ing quite heavily in outside markets. 
Prices in California are firm for apple- 
sauce and some canners have withdrawn 
offerings, with others advancing from 
opening lists. At least one Eastern can- 
ner has made a deal with a California 
canner to pack applesauce under his 
nationally advertised label for its Cali- 
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fornia trade. Fancy Gravensteins are 
priced largely at 97%e for 8 oz., $1.55 
for No. 303 and $7.80-$8.00 for No, 10s. 


GREEN BEANS —The canning of 
green beans in California is largely at 
an end and the output is below earlier 
expectations. Beans matured later than 
usual, but the season ended on scheduled 
time. Some canners are reporting a 
marked shortage of 2, 3 and 4-sieve 
beans. 


OLIV ES—As the growing season pro- 
gresses it becomes more and more appar- 
ent that the California olive crop will 


prove a short one. Sales for the year 
to date are running about 20 percent 
ahead of those of the corresponding 
period last year, with a fall promotion 
event under way that promises to in- 
crease this gain. 


SALMON—The salmon canning season 
in Alaska is in its final stages and an 
output well below that of last year is 
almost certain. The output to the end of 
August amounted to 2,740,039 cases, 
against 3,348,353 cases to a correspond-. 
ing date last year. The packs of all 
species, red, king, pink, chum and coho 
salmon were under those of a year 
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earlier, with those of red and pink sal- 
mon each being more than 200,000 cases 
less. Some canners who had been offer- 
ing reds at $27.00 a case have advanced 
to $28.00. Pink salmon is selling quite 
generally at $18.50 and chum at $14.00. 


TUNA—A steady business is being 
done on tuna of California pack, with 
No. %s of advertised brands selling at 


$16.50 for fancy white meat, $14.25 for - 


chunk style; $15.50-$15.75 for fancy 
light meat; $13.25-$13.75 for chunk 
style, and $10.00-$10.25 for grated. Some 
squid is moving for export, mostly at 
$3.50-$3.75 for No. 1 tall, packed in 
brine. 


GRADE STANDARDS FOR 
FROZEN COOKED SQUASH 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on September 1 issued the first U. S. 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Cooked 
Squash, effective October 5, 1953. 

The standards result from recommen- 
dations received from the industry and 
from studies made by the Department. 
They were published in the Sept. 4, 1955, 
issue of the Federal Register. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canned or used in canning 
during July totaled 16,539,000 pounds, 
compared with 15,354,000 pounds in July 
last year and the 1947-51 average for 
the month of 10,170,000 pounds. The 
quantity canned during the first 7 
months of this year totaled 112,636,000 


pounds, compared with 102,443,000 
pounds last year — an increase of 10, 
percent. 


Poultry certified for canning and evis- 
ceration under Federal Inspection during 
July totaled 71,558,000 pounds, compared 
with 62,685,000 pounds during July last 
year. Of the 71,558,000 pounds, 15,943,- 
000 pounds were for canning and 55,615,- 
000 pounds were eviscerated for sale. Of 
the quantity certified during July last 
year, 14,766,000 pounds were for canning 
and 47,919,000 pounds were eviscerated 
for sale. 


J. W. SALE RETIRES 


J. W. Sale, long connected with the 
Food and Drug Administration, recently 
began his retirement. Mr. Sale in recent 
years had much to do with the formula- 
tion of Standards of Identity for pre- 
serves, jams, jellies and fruit butters, 
and he was concerned with their enforce- 
ment. The National Preservers Associa- 
tion, in a letter addressed to him, dated 
August 31, said that these Standards 
“constitute the very foundation of the 
healthy condition of the preserve indus- 
try”. The Association acknowledged that 
the credit for their formulation belonged 
to Mr. Sales. “You also are credited,” 
the letter continued, “with the efficient 
and fair enforcement of these standards.” 
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FRANK M. WILSON 


Frank M. Wilson, president and co- 
owner of the Wilson Canning Company, 
Stockton, Calif., met an untimely death 
September 3 when the automobile he was 
driving plunged off an empty ferry slip 
into a branch of the San Joaquin River 
at Union Island. Police said skid marks 
indicated he had vainly attempted to 
stop his car. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Illinois 64 
years ago and came to California in 
1923. In partnership with David House 
he launched a canned foods business in 
1930 and ten years later the partnership 
purchased a cannery in Stockton, where 
he soon made his home. He is survived 
by his wife, Thelma; two sons, Michael 
and John, of Los Angeles, and a daugh- 
ter, Sharon Jones, of Stockton. 


OHIO TOMATOES HURT 


_ The Ohio prospect for a tomato crop 
one-fourth to one-third more than 1952 
has collapsed. The prolonged drought 
and extreme heat, the latter half of 
August, indicates a crop one to two- 
thirds less than 1952 reports Mr. Joe E. 
Prather, Federal Supervisor of tomato 
graders in Ohio. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS TO BUY 
CANNED JUICES AND CORN 


The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion is in the market for a total of 12,600 
cases of canned juices and corn. Within 
the next month, sealed bids will be ac- 
cepted for 3,400 cases of No. 10 canned 
corn, 2,800 cases of sweetened grapefruit 
juice, 4,500 cases of sweetened blended 
juice, 1,000 cases of vegetable juice and 
900 cases of tomato juice. Juices are 
wanted in the 46 ounce size. Delivery 
dates begin in December, according to 
the item, with some desired in the winter 
and others for spring delivery. Canners 
or wholesalers desiring bid forms may 
contact Mr. Louis J. Cook, Superintend- 
ent of School Supplies, Board of Educa- 
tion, Vernon Boulevard and 44th, Long 
Island City, New York. 


OVER-IRRIGATION BAD 


Most growers use too much water 
when irrigating rather than too little, 
says Marvin Shearer, extension irriga- 
tion specialist at Oregon State college. 

Shearer, citing data gathered in recent 
tests of moisture content in 10 counties, 
explains this heavy trend to use too 
much irrigation water is resulting in 
losses of nutrients as well as extra irri- 
gation expenses. 

The specialist is coordinating a pro- 
gram of determining the moisture con- 
tent of soils on 48 Willamette valley 
farms through the use of special equip- 
ment. A series of gypsum blocks con- 
taining electrodes are buried in the soil 
every six inches to a depth of 42 inches 
with a master plug remaining above the 
ground. Later the series of blocks are 
plugged into a meter: that indicates the 


THE CANNING TRADE 


moisture content at various depths. 

In addition to giving the grower an 
accurate determination of the moisture 
content of the soil where the blocks have 
been placed, the tests also give him a 
basis for checking moisture conditions of 
other fields on his farm by comparing 
soil samples taken by soil augers, says 
Shearer. 

The program covers 10 counties in 
which 1000 soil moisture blocks have 
been installed in fields of 48 farms and 
includes 14 different crops, reports the 
specialist. 


WILD SPECIES FROM SOUTH 
AMERICA ARE NEW HOPE 
FOR IMPROVING TOMATO 


Opportunities for introducing disease 
resistance into the tomato plant from 
several wild plant “cousins” of the to- 
mato were described by Dr. S. P. Doo- 
little, USDA scientist, at the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences, Madison, Wis. A 
large collection of wild species was made 
in South America 15 years ago. Research 
workers have found germ plasm in these 
species with resistance to most of the 
major tomato diseases. However, the 
wild species are horticulturally inferior 
and present the plant breeder with the 
complex problem of introducing only one 
or more desirable characters of the wild 
plants into the horticulturally superior 
tomatoes now grown. 


DOLE SOLVES A CONVEYING 
PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 7) 


angle which carries the filled cans to the 
main conveying system without slippage. 

The main cable conveying system 
stretches overhead along 500 feet of the 
cannery. There are six main lines. Four 
carry No. 2 cans of slices, and two lines 
handle No. 2% cans. These lines deliver 
the cans to the proper syruping and clos- 
ing machines at either end of the can- 
nery. However, located at a number of 
points along these main lines are cone- 
shaped take-off discs, 36” in diameter. 
These cone discs divert some cans from 
the main lines to the re-packing stations. 

Cans traveling along the main convey- 
ing system do not go directly to closing 
machines, however. At each end of the 
cannery is an accumulation-distribution 
belt system. Each belt system consists cf 
two adjacent belts, 80 feet long and 24” 
wide, traveling in opposite directions. 
Cans feed onto the belts and then off into 
syruping and closing machines. How- 
ever, there is enough accumulation capa- 
city on the belts to take care of surges 
in production, or short breakdowns at 
any of the closing machines. 

Tension is maintained on the main 
cable conveying system by a group of 
take-ups which utilize ratchet type chain 
hoists anchored to the cannery floor. 
These ratchets are located at about the 
center of the main conveying system. 
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APPLE AND BEAN DISEASES 
YIELD TO ANTIBIOTIC SPRAYS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


ach, walnuts, lettuce and potatoes have 
been controlled experimentally with ter- 
ramycin, streptomycin and _ thiolutin. 
Antibiotic protection against crop dis- 
eases may therefore find wide application. 


FIREBLIGHT MOST DAMAGING 


Fireblight, also known as Pear Blight, 
is the most damaging of all fruit tree 
diseases. In the past 100 years it has 
destroyed millions of apple, pear and 
quince trees, and limited pear growing 
as an industry to a few locations in the 
United States. Such high-quality pears 
as Clapp Favorite and Flemish Beauty 
have disappeared entirely from the fruit 
markets in many places. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture litera- 
ture lists only 24 varieties of apples in 
commercial production in the United 
States, although 1,800 varieties exist. 
This narrow list of commercial varieties 
is due in some measure to the fact that 
growers have favored varieties which 
showed resistance to Fireblight. The 
most susceptible commercial apple varie- 
ties are Jonathan, Wealthy and Yellow 
Transparent. 


Fireblight attacks the blossoms and 
often the young fruit, causing them to 


blacken and die. Large branches, trunks 
and even roots are frequently infected. 
The leaves turn brown but do not fall 
the first season of the attack. Eventually 
the tree gives the appearance of having 
been scorched by fire, hence the name 


Fireblight. 


Halo Blight of beans is essentially a 
leaf disease and has been found in Mary- 
land, Florida, Michigan, Montana, South 
Dakota, Colorado, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Wyoming, West Virginia and New York. 


The foliage becomes infected at the 
edges and finally dies, reducing and 
sometimes destroying the crop. While 
the disease is seed-borne, it spreads 
quickly from plant to plant in the field. 


The experimental work on Fireblight 
and Halo Blight revealed that the anti- 
biotics act systemically. As in human 
and animal thearpy they travel to the 
points of infection by means of the 
plant’s “blood stream.” 


Unlike substances in a blood stream, 
however, systemic distribution of ter- 
ramycin and streptomycin in a plant is 
only upward and outward and not the 
reverse. 


Although Agrimycin will not be 
marketed on a national basis until large- 
scale field tests are concluded, individual 
growers may order the spray material 
from Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flush- 
ing Ave., Brooklyn 36, New York. 
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VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.30 
4.00 
Large 8.95 
Medium/Small 3.75 
Cut Spears .3.40-3.50 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
8 oz. 1.55-1.60 
No. 300 2.25 42.35 
No. 10 15.50 
East, All Gr. Spears, 
No. 2 4.35 
No. 2 4.25 
Lge./Med., No. 3.70 
No. 2 4.20 
Cut, Spears, No. 300................000 2.50 


BEANS, StrINGLEssS, GREEN 


303 75 
1.85 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Fey., Cut Ung., No. 308....1.60-1.70 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. .......... .85-.90 
35-1.45 
No. 10 .00-8.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303........1.25-1.35 
No. 10-7.50 
New YorkK 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303........... 1.80 
No. 10 10.25 
4 sv. 1.70 
Std. No. 303 1.35 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 1 sv. 2.70 
No. 10, 1 sv. 75 
No. 303, 2 sv. 5 
No. 10, 2 sv 
No. 303, 3 sv 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, No. 303, 3 sv..........+ 1.80 


Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.45-1.50 


Genk, Bos BOS 1.35 
No. 10 50 
NortHWEst (Blue Lakes— 
prior order ) 
Fey., Wh. 1 sv., No. 308......2.35-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
2 sv., 303 2.20 
No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 10 11.75 
4 sv., No. 10 11.00 
Fey., No. 2.10-2.20 
11.75-12.25 
Fey., Vert., No. 3038..........0++ 2.30-2.45 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303.........0+. 1.95 
No. 10 10.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.80 
No. 10 9.85 
5 sv., No. 303 1.621% 
No. 10 9.35 
Ch., Cut, 4 sv., No. 303............ 1.72% 
No. 10 9.50 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.85 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.85 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00. 
BEETS 
WISCONSIN 
No. 3 18 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Cut, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10, Whole, 
80/0 7,50 


CANNED 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


60/0 6.50 
TEXAS, Fey., Sl., No. 10..........000 5.50 
Fey Diced, No. 10 ........ .-5.00 
Quartered, No. 10 ........ +5020 
Fey., Wh., No. 10, 60/80. ...6.00 

6.75 

150/175 

CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No 1.80 
100 


Wis., Fancy., Dice, 
No. 10 


25 

6.60 

Md., Fey., Diced No. 
1.40 

6.5 


Texas. Fey., Sh or Diced. 


Calif., Diced, No. 2%......... 1.17% 
5.50 
CORN-—- 
East (New Pack--Tentative) 
Shoepee, Fey., No. 303........1.65-1.70 
10.00 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 1.05 
9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303......... 1.45 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303............ 1.45 
8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 3038 1.1521.25 
Mipwest (New Pack—Tentative) 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 
No. 308 ......... 1.50-1.60 
12 oz. Vac r 55-1.60 
12 oz. Vac 1.40 
1.40 
No. 10 028.75 
C.S. Gold., I 1. ‘oe 1.02% 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
EX, Std, 8 900.9216 


No. 308 .... 


No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12%4 

1.75 

No. 2 

No. 0.25 

PEAS 

MARYLAND ALASKAS 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.85-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 

4 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 

No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 6.50-7.00 

No. 10 6.50 

Std., Ung., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 7.00 

MARYLAND SWEETS . 

Ex. Std., Unar., 8 -85-.90 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 

NEw York SWEETS 

1.85 


Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.50 
No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 1.62% 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 303 421%-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 303 *..1.80-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 


FOOD PRICES 


Mipwest SWEETS 


".9.25-9.50 


Fey., 4 sv... No, 
No. 10 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303 ns 40- 1.45 


kx. Std., 4 sv., No. 303.. 

No, 303 
N>. 10 

Std., Ung., No. 303 ... 
No. 10 

SAUERKRAUYT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 1.39 

ane 


Utah, Fey.. 
Texas, No. 


No. 10 
SPINACH 
No, 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
1.75-1.80 
No. lv 6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.75 
-1.00-1.071%4 
Mo, 2 2001.25 
1.45-1.50 
4.50-4.60 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303... 
No. 2 


Stewed Tomatoes, No. 2..... 


Indiana, Ex. Std., No. 303....1.70-1.75 
Std., No. 3038 1.50 
New York, Fey., No. 2........cccc000 2.00 
1.75-1.90 
No. 2% 2.75 
9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 803........... 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.45-1.59 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Stewed Tomatoes, No. 2............. 2.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 — 
Ind., » EX, Std., 14 2. 4501.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 
TOMATO PUREE 
Callf., Fey., 106, No. — - 
No. 10 
No. 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.70-1.75 
Bo. 3 1.90 
No. 10 8.85-9.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
Fey., No 1.55 
80-8.00 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 8522.95 
No. 10 ...... -10.50-10.75 


No. 10 9.25-9.50 
CHERRIES (New pack) 
Werte Bes 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 1 2.52 
4.10-4.35 
14,25-15.25 
Choice, 8 oz 1.35 
No. 1 2.35-2.40 
No, 2% 3.80-4.00 


13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..4.25-4.35 
Choice, No. 2% ......... 
No. 10 
Std., No. 2% 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2 — 


PEACHES 


Ne. 
-10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 308 1.70-1.7214 
No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.35 
No. 2% 2.30-2.35 
8.40-8.50 
8.00 
Water, No. 10 ty) 
Elberta Fey., No. 2 3.302350 
3.0) 
PEARS 
Calif., No. 244, Fey. 3.70-3.80 
Choice 3.45 
Std. 3.10 
2.30-2.35 
Choice 2.20 
Std. 2.00 
Std. 11.54 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............ 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 nom 
46 oz. nom 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.05-2.25 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 nom 
46 oz. nom 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.14 
46 oz. 2.39 
No. 10 5.59 
TOMATO 
1.15-1.20 
46 oz, 2.40-2.59 
1.15-1.20 
46 oz. 2.40-2.59 
46 oz. 2.00-2.25 
No. 10 4.50-4.6) 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 


Red, No. IT........27.00-28.(0 
17.00-17.50 
Mediam: Red, No. IT........ 20.00-21.0) 
14’s 10.50-11.00 
8.50-9.00 
CASE 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless........ withdraw 
No. 1 Oval, Tom. or Mus.....9.75-10.00 
TUNA—Per Cass 
Fey., White Meat, 14's....16.25-17.00 
Vey., Light Meat, 15.35 
Chunks and 


Fey., 8 SV, OB. O6°1.10 
No. 303 | 
bd 
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A 
8-4-5 sv., NO. 75 
ee Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303..............1.50 


